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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND seems to have had as pleasant a 
time as he could have anticipated on his Western trip. Thus 
far, the only disagreeable element has been small squabbles for 
recognition and attention among the leaders of his own party. 
Some of them seem to assume that this is a progress of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency, rather than the President of 
the United States visiting the people of the Interior States. And 
so they have sought a kind of prominence for their political clubs 
and organizations and party leaders, which would be very well if 
Mr. Cleveland were conducting a personal canvass of those States 
for their political support, and thus have deducted something from 
the warmth of the welcome with which the American people are 
accustomed to receive their executive. There was some indica- 
tion of this disposition even in the Centennial celebration in our 
city; but nothing like what was shown at Indianapolis, where the 
Democracy took the President in charge. Perhaps Mr. Cleveland 
gave occasion for this by his refusal to stop at any point in Ohio, 
for a reason personal to himself; at any rate he cannot be said to 
have realized the result in Indiana, as he was so far from regard- 
ing himself as the President of the Democratic party as to give 
offense to many of the faithful. 

We are sorry to see that one Republican organization—the 
Veterans’ Club of Chicago,—refused on partisan grounds to take 
part in the reception. This is a mistake on their part ; but it would 
have been all right if they had replied to the invitation that they 
were a Republican organization, and that they did not think it 
proper for partisan clubs to take part in a reception which should 
have been divested of partisan reference on both sides. Certainly 
Republicans have nothing to lose by respectful attention to the 
President in any of his public appearances. They have nothing 
to fear from Mr. Grover Cleveland’s personal impressiveness, and 
they have something to lose by any conduct which might convict 
them of want of respect for the high office he fills. It will not do 
to recall the precedent set in Mr. Johnson’s case as governing the 
present. That case in itself was most unfortunate for the whole 
country, and it is not parallel at any point with the present. The 
times have changed, the man is different, and his conduct presents 
a wide contrast. 





Mr. BAYARD has selected Mr. Putnam, a Maine Democrat, 
and President Angell of Michigan University, as the representa- 
tives of the United States in the coming conference on the Fish- 
eries question. Mr. Putnam is said to be a high-minded and fair 
man. Mr. Angell’s ability as a diplomat is shown by his success- 
ful negotiation of the modification of the Treaty with China in Mr. 
Hayes’s administration. There certainly can be no personal ob- 
jection to these selections, and the Secretary of State himself will 
form the third, so that what result may be reached will not run 
the risk of disapproval in the State department before it even 
reaches the Senate. If there is to be a conference, these three 
gentlemen will do as well as any. But it still remains to be seen 
whether a conference is worth while, in view of the express hostil- 
ity of both branches of the last and probably of the next Congress 
to that mode of procedure. The London Times suggests that the 
Senate abdicate its constitutional prerogatives and approve of the 
results reached in advance. As the conference meets a month be- 
fore the regular meeting of Congress, and as there are no indica- 
tions that an extra session will be called, this peculiarly modest 
and British proposition is met by the preliminary difficulty that it 
is impossible. It therefore is needless to enter upon the consider- 
ation of its constitutionality and so forth. It furnishes another 
instance of the penetrative intelligence with which the British pub- 





licist addresses himself to the comprehension of arrangements un- 
known to his own country. 





Mr. OBERLY, of the Civil Service Commission, has been asked 
to address a Democratic Association organized of the federal 
office-holders from his own State, in Washington. He not only re- 
fused, but expressed his disbelief of the lawfulness of the Associa- 
tion under the provisions to keep the public services free from 
partisan character and activity. This opinion has administered a 
disagreeable surprise to the organizations of this kind, and some 
of them have announced that in spite of the partisan adjective in 
their title they are merely social clubs, with the intention of tak- 
ing no active part in politics. In view of the studied indifference 
of Mr. Cleveland to the activity of office-holders of his own party 
in politics, we are surprised that any alarm has been caused by 
Mr. Oberly’s declaration. Certainly a President who has condoned 
the defiance of his own orders by the office-holders of every State 
in which a Democratic convention has been held since these orders 
were issued, is not likely to allow Mr. Oberly or any one else to 
interfere with his friends in this matter. 





Mr. CARLISLE, in the current number of The Forum, annouces 
the purpose of his party to resume the struggle over the Tariff in 
the next session of Congress, of course to the delay or prevention 
of other measures of necessary legislation, and to the disturbance 
of the business of the country at a critical time. He sketches his 
own plan of revenue reduction in terms which cast discredit upon 
the report that he is on the way to a compromise with the Protec- 
tionist element of his own party. He stigmatizes the proposal to 
repeal the internal revenue taxes as a Republican proposition, in 
the face of the fact that its most zealous advocates in Congress are 
of his own party and from his own section. And he admits that 
no reduction of the revenue would be accomplished by a moder- 
ate reduction of Tariff duties, as this would only stimulate 
imiportations and thus add to the revenue. His plan is to reduce 
the revenue by transferring to the free list everything that can be 
classed as a necessary of life, or as a raw material. If this be not 
sufficient, he would proceed to effect sweeping reductions of such 
duties as are left, nor would he stop until the protective character 
of the Tariff was entirely obliterated. We must give Mr. Carlisle 
credit for frankness in the inverse ratio of his understanding of 
the problems he undertakes to solve. No man in this country, 
not Mr. Watterson, or Mr. Sumner, or Mr. Hurd, has put himself 
more definitely on the record as an unqualified Free Trader than 
has this candidate for the speakership. And if any Democrat 
who is not a Free Trader gives him his vote for Speaker after read- 
ing this article, he simply stultifies himself. 

On one point Mr. Carlisle should have been more luminous. 
If it be a point of Democratic principle to collect a large part of 
the revenues from taxes on liquors and cigars and other things 
whose use should be discouraged, why is it that with one very 
slight and temporary exception, no Democratic Congress ever im- 
posed any such taxes ? The whiskey tax of our early time was 
enacted by the Federalists; the present taxes of this class were 
enacted by the Republicans. Was it reserved for Mr. Carlisle, after 
the failure of the Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Jacksons, and the 
Calhouns, to teach the party what are Democratic principles with 
regard to national taxation ? 





Ir the administration has any plans for the elevation of Utah 
to the rank of a State to balance Dakota, it has had a back-set from 
the Utah Commission, which stigmatizes the new constitution as 
an astute movement of the authorities of the Church of the Latter- 
Day Saints to emancipate itself from the restraints of national 
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authority. The Commission calls attention to the fact that the 
constitution, while declaring polygamy and bigamy misde- 
meanors, and specifying their punishment, says nothing about an 
“unlawful cohabitation,’—the only category under which it is 
possible to punish the other offenses. The Saints conduct their 
marriages and sealings in secret, and there is no evidence to be had 
with regard to them. So the new constitution would put the 
matter entirely outside the jurisdiction of even the courts of the 
new State, unless the Saints themselves were foolish enough to 
enact a law for its punishment, which is not likely. 

The Commission reports that since 1882, when the Edmunds 
law went into operation, there have been 541 indictments and 279 
convictions for ‘‘ unlawful cohabitation.” 





THE proceedings of the national assembly of the Grand Army 
of the Republic were such as to gratify the friends and discomfit 
the enemies of the organization. The veterans refused to adopt 
any resolutions conveying personal censure of the President for 
his offensive vetoes. They also refused, by a large majority, to 
adopt the plan of a service pension for every soldier of the war for 
the Union, which the Tribune has been working up so indus- 
triously. But they reiterated in dignified terms their claims for 
some provision for soldiers of the Union army who are now inca- 
pable of supporting themselves, whether that incapacity is the re- 
sult of injuries received during the war or not. This sober and 
moderate action will command the approbation of the American 
people, as will the repression of the exuberantly aggressive ele- 
ment, which for a time was made to appear as though it consti- 
tuted the Grand Army. 





THE centre of political interest at this moment is the city of 
Baltimore. There the Gorman Ring is fighting for its life, with 
the active support of the national administration under whose eye 
it has carried on its evil career for nearly three years past. In the 
State which lies all around the White House, and in the great city 
nearest to Washington, the better elements of the President’s own 
party have risen in revolt against the corrupt and corrupting poli- 
cy of the men upon whom Mr. Cleveland has bestowed his confi- 
dence and showered his favors. If the revolt were one merely of 
soreheads, the movement would have less significance.- But when 
men of the standing of Mr. Crisp, president of the body which 
makes the party nominations, step out and down, the aspect of 
affairs grows serious for Mr. Gorman. Mr. Crisp, in his letter of 
resignation, sums up the situation so well that his words are 
worth quoting : 

It has become quite clear to my mind that the city convention, as at 
present constituted, does not represent the party, but registers simply the 
decrees of a few unscrupulous persons. The party is in favor of fair elec- 
tions and an honest count. It isin favor of placing all elections, be they 
general or primary, under the sanction of astringent law. Recent devel- 
opments have shown that those persons who have control absolutely of 
party affairs to-day, and who arrogate to themselves, and to themselves 
alone, the name of the Democratic party, have, with other agents—often ig- 
norant men—robbed ballot-boxes, perverted the registration lists into instru- 
ments of fraud, and have used the patronage of the Federal, State, and 
city governments corruptly for the purpose of perpetuating their hold upon 
the party organization, which they represent and disgrace. For these rea- 
sons I cannot remain officially and prominently connected with the party 
organization as it exists at present. When, however, honest methods shall 
again obtain in the Democratic organization, and fair elections shall be con- 
ceded; when the present usurpers shall be swept oué of power, and honest 
men substituted, then I shall be found in the foremost ranks of my party. 

Very much depends, of course, on the extent to which the 
Ring will be able to manipulate the registration lists before the 
election, and the ballots after it. The Governor of Maryland did 
his best to facilitate their operations by appointing a body com- 
posed of Senator Gorman’s followers alone to serve as election 
officers. But the courts have given the reformers permission to 
send official representatives to every polling place, and have gone 
into the work of revising the registration lists by striking out 
hundreds of fraudulent names placed or kept there by the Ring. 





Before the day of the city election, which precedes that of the 
State, the Independents hope to eliminate some 4,000 such names, 
and to substitute those of 5,000 citizens who are entitled to vote, 
besides defeating an attempt to disfranchise the colored voters by 
wholesale by removing their names from the lists as was proposed 
by the Ring. This statement is enough to show what a Herculean 
task the Independents and Republicans have undertaken. And 
at every step they will meet the resistance of the men who dis- 
pense patronage or hold office under this reforming administration. 
That is the national significance of the situation. 





THE New York Democratic Convention began with the usual 
battle over contested seats, which must be renewed every year be- 
cause of the unorganized condition of the party in that State. It 
seems that no attention is paid to such rules as do exist, and al- 
though these are shamefully defective, every attempt to enlarge 
them is resisted by leaders who find their advantage in the open- 
ing which this leaves for the manipulation of primary elections 
and local conventions. As usual, the opposition to a reform of the 
evil comes from New York and Brooklyn, where the condition of 
the party organization is especially loose and demoralized. It is 
to be said to the credit of this year’s Convention that it settled its 
struggle with substantial justice, and nominated a respectable 
ticket with very little squabbling. It was only on the choice of a 
candidate for Attorney-General that a vote required to be taken. 
The convention was entirely in the hands of Mr. Cleveland’s 
friends, and Governor Hill was so badly beaten in the preliminary 
movements that the only problem left was to console him so as to 
keep his friends from trading votes on the State ticket for votes of 
Senators. A Democratic majority in the Senate to approve his 
nominations would be a great gratification to Mr. Hill. 

The real interest of the Convention turned upon its action on 
three questions: the Tariff, Civil Service Reform, and Liquor 
legislation. As the platform was drawn by Mr. Dorsheimer, editor 
of the administration organ in New York, the Star, it is in entire 
accord with Mr. Carlisle’s programme sketched above. The rey- 
enue is to be reduced by putting raw materials and “ necessaries ”” 
on the free list. What farther reduction is needed is to come out 
of the other duties. Nota word is said of the internal revenue. 
On Civil Service Reform the resolution is the outcome of a pro- 
longed struggle between the old-fashioned Democrats, led by Mr. 
Spinola, and the friends of the Administration, who believe in con- 
ciliating the Mugwump vote by fair words, while the boys get the 
offices as far as it can be done without open breach of the law. It 
reads as follows: 

The Democracy of New York reiterate their support of the Civil Service 
laws of the United States and of the State of New York and their purposes 
to uphold them both. In view of the radical change in administrative 
methods which grow out of the Civil Service laws, and the differences of 
opinion which exist in relation thereto, we deem the subject one which 
might appropriately be submitted to the popular vote. 

Where the Democracy found any constitutional precedent or 
authority for submitting to the vote of the people of the country 
a law to regulate the administrative methods of the government, 
we do not know. There is no doubt but that if the vote of the 
Democratic party were to be taken on the Pendleton law, it 
would get but a small support. But Mr. Dorsheimer and his 
friends must have been hard pushed by the enemies of the reform, 
when they agreed to purchase a mild and vague endorsement of 
the reform by accepting so evident an absurdity. 

As to the other question, the Convention expressed its readi- 
ness for a revision of the present excise law of the State upon 
two conditions: the first is that the receipts be expended in reliev- 
ing the burdens of local taxation; the second, that it be equal 
throughout the State, 7. e., that no higher liquor licenses be charged 
in the big cities than in the country districts. The first principle 
is sound enough, and the second is absurd. The privilege to deal 
in intoxicants is so much more valuable in cities, that no license 
which would not be prohibitory in the country would act as a re- 
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straint in the cities. And be it noted that the Convention did not 
commit itself to any increase in the license fee now charged. On 
the contrary, it declared: ‘‘ We oppose all sumptuary laws need- 
lessly interfering with the personal liberties and reasonable habits 
and customs of any portion of our citizens.” On this principle an 
opium-joint is as lawful as a restaurant. 





THE Massachusetts Republicans had an easy task in selecting 
their State ticket this year. Governor Ames and all the present 
State officials were renominated with the exception of the Attor- 
ney-General, who has been promoted to the bench. This was the 
only office for which there was a contest, and it resulted in the 
choice of a candidate who is acceptable to all the party. Just as 
little doubt was there as to the declarations of principle which the 
State Convention would put forward. Since the withdrawal of 
the Mugwumps the Republicans of Massachusetts have beer a 
much more homogeneous body than they were, and much more 
in harmony with the Republicans of the whole country. At 
the same time the elimination of the Mugwumps has not 
deprived the Republicans in any sense of their old position 
as the party of administrative reform. As their representatives 
passed, so their Convention approves the law to establish an un- 
partisan civil service in the State. And with this record behind 
them, they have the right to point, as they do, to the way in which 
the efficacy of the national law has been destroyed by its adminis- 
tration in a hostile spirit, and to call the attention of the people of 
the State to the outbreak of this spirit in the recent Democratic 
convention. Their declarations on the Tariff are sound. They 
favor the reduction of the national revenue by the reduction of 
the internal revenue taxes, and they also suggest the removal of 
the duties on sugar as worthy of the consideration of Congress. 
But they also favor liberal appropriations for the navy, for internal 
improvements, and for proper aid to national education, and for 
pensions for disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Their most important deliverance upon State questions is a 
renewal of their declaration in favor of submitting a prohibitory 
amendment to the vote of the people. It will be remembered that 
such an amendment was offered in the last legislature, but was de- 
feated by the opposition of the Democrats and a small body of Re- 
publicans, who prevented its obtaining the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 





TENNESSEE has rejected the Prohibitory amendment, although 
the difficulty of obtaining returns from the back counties makes it 
impossible, at this writing, to speak positively as to the size of the 
adverse majority. It is, however, much less than in Texas, and 
will probably settle down to about 20,000. 

The question is of course much discussed as to how parties 
divided on the subject. It is alleged that the colored men largely 
voted No. Insome localities, especially the cities of Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and Memphis, this may have been true, but on the 
whole we find that the returns show that there is a good deal of 
correspondence between the Republican counties and the Prohi- 
bitory majorities, on one side, and Democratic counties and anti- 
Prohibitory majorities on the other. Thus in a table of returns 
from eighty-two counties, printed by the Chattanooga Times, the 
following facts appear : 


Dem. Counties. Rep. Counties. 
For the Amendment, . : ‘ 9 22 
Against the Amendment, . , 39 12 


The nine Democratic counties that voted Yes, were Benton, 
Crockett, Gibson, Henry, and Weakley, lying contiguously in the 
western section of the State; Marshall and Wilson, in Central 
Tennessee ; and Sullivan and Monroe, in the East. All of these 
except Benton, Sullivan, and Monroe, have a large colored popu- 
. lation; according to the census of 1880,—generally over 25 per 
- cent. 

The twelve Republican counties that voted No, were three in 
West Tennessee, Fayette, Haywood, and Henderson, (the first two 
containing a very large preponderance of black population in 








1880); four in the central part of the State, Macon, Morgan, 
Pickett, and Rutherford; “two mountain counties” of the 
East, Sevier and Union; and a group of three in the south-east, 
James, Marion, and Hamilton, the last named containing the city 
of Chattanooga. 





Ir does not appear from these figures that the two parties 
voted very differently from what would have been expected. 
Some Democrats voted for the amendment; some Republicans, 
including the dissolute negroes in the cities, against it. The Re- 
publican counties of Eastern Tennessee responded to the idea of 
reform contained in the proposal. There, as in the North, they 
were the class most open to the arguments—wise or otherwise— 
which lead men to vote for Prohibition. 

There is, indeed, evidence that the freedman has taken part 
in the prohibitory campaign. Mr. Jefferson Davis, in a lively 
newspaper controversy now in progress between himself and Sen- 
ator Reagan of Texas, with regard to his interference with the 
Prohibition campaign in that State, charges on his former Post- 
master-General in the Confederate Cabinet that be actually intro- 
duced a Georgia negro “ to the ladies and gentlemen of Texas,” 
at one or more meetings in favor of Prohibition. Mr. Reagan did 
not try to sink into the earth on hearing this awful accusation ; on 
the contrary,he admits that at one such meeting he did “ introduce 
a negro speaker to an audience of white and black people, as re- 
spectable as any others of their classes elsewhere, and that the 
negro delivered an address which would for learning, eloquence, 
and patriotism, have done credit to any white speaker.” 





WE are not surprised that Mr. Seth Low declines to be a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for Mayor of Brooklyn. In 
view of the treatment he has received at the hands of the party 
in that city, it would have been a very gratifying surprise if he 
had accepted. The lesson, however, may be useful to the party. 
A church in our city remained vacant a long time because it got 
the reputation of not knowing how to treat a good man when it 
had one. And so with cities. 





THE Knights of Labor began their national assembly at Min- 
neapolis on Tuesday, but at this writing it is too soon to predict 
the outcome of their deliberations. The general indications are 
that the party opposed to Mr. Powderly, which also is that 
which is inclined to socialism and to converting the knights into a 
political power, is by no means so strong as the newspaper reports 
have led the country to believe. If Mr. Powderly should alter his 
decision to resign the office of Master Workman, there seems to be 
nothing to prevent his reélection. It is not impossible that the 
meeting may result in sloughing off the socialistic minority ; but as 
so much of the element has already withdrawn to form the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, we see no reason to suppose that the loss of the 
rest would weaken the order very greatly. It is remarkable, cer- 
tainly, that in their comments upon the election of members of the 
assembly, the newspapers generally showed a lively sympathy 
with the socialistic opposition, and published very full extracts 
from their attacks upon Mr. Powderly. In the same way they 
applauded the formation of the Central Labor Union, which now 
is generally recognized as an organization full of dangerous sym- 
pathies with the revolutionary agitation. 

In his opening address Mr. Powderly referred to the case of 
the Chicago Anarchists at some length, censuring the manner 
of their trial, and deprecating an execution which would 
make them the martyrs of the Anarchist cause. He took the 
ground that the man who threw the fatal bomb is the only 
proper recipient of punishment. In this he is entirely wrong, and 
lays down a principle which would be fatal to the safety and sta- 
bility of society. The responsibility for the murder of the eight 
policemen rests just as much upon the men who plotted and ad- 
vised the recourse to dynamite, as upon the bomb-thrower. No 
moralist would deny their equal responsibilty on ethical grounds. 
The law has decided it on grounds of public justice, and the de- 
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cision of the Supreme Court of Illinois is impregnable in this re- 
spect. It is quite true that Chicago justice has not been as even- 
handed as its eulogists assert, in its dealing with the labor troubles. 
It never punished the Pinkerton men, who did to death the strik- 
ing workmen, without any proper justification. But its sins have 
been those of omission, not of commission. 





WHILE the American people are expressing in various ways 
their sympathy with the struggle for free speech and public meet- 
ing in Ireland, they should be on their guard to maintain it at 
home. The various elements in New York city, which desire to 
secure the release of the Chicago Anarchists, hired the big skating- 
rink at Union Hill, just across the Hudson, above Hoboken, and 
easily accessible to the city by the ferries. They issued a call for 
the meeting in their usual explosive terms, but containing no 
threat of violence or incitement to it. They invite not Anarchists 
or Socialists, but citizens and workingmen to assemble. They 
state the object of the meeting to be one of protest against the 
verdict, and veto of itsexecution. The worst sentence is the con- 
cluding one: “It is the least you can do to say to this rabble of 
thieves and murderers who rule you: ‘ Thus far and no farther.’ ” 

But the authorities of Hudson City, of which Union Hill is a 
part, reached the sage conclusion that “ the proposed meeting was 
treasonable in its intent and it should not be held.”” They were 
helped to this decision by ‘‘a number of the most influential citi- 
zens of the town.” So they mustered a police force, met the peo- 
ple who were assembling at the place of meeting, and clubbed and 
arrested a number of them. So, at least, the New York papers 
say,—and usually they support the authorities. On the top of it 
all, the grand jury of the county has indicted some of those ar- 
rested for “inciting to riot,” the real inciters being the police. 

It is very needful that in their deep and reasonable dislike of 
Anarchists the American people should not. forget their mainten- 
ance. of the right of free speech within lawful limits. Ifthe facts 
are correctly reported those who convoked the Hudson City meet- 
ing had committed no unlawful act. And besides the need of 
guarding the principle of popular rights which is here involved, 
and the injury which is done by needlessly exasperating and deep- 
ening the ill-feeling of those already disaffected to society, we must 
remember that it is American opinion which at this time especially 
complains of the suppression of the right of free speech in Ireland. 





THE completion of the races between the Thistle and the Vol- 
unteer left the Queen’s cup in American keeping, as always here- 
tofore, and this result was hailed with general satisfaction on this 
side of the ocean, one reason doubtless being the overweening as- 
surance of success which the Scotch party displayed before the 
event. The second race was a good, fair and square test of sail- 
ing capabilities, and it demonstrated that while the Boston boat 
was decidedly the better for going to windward,—especially when 
meeting the seas squarely on her bow,—the Clyde boat was slightly 
faster running before the wind. On the beat to windward, the 
Volunteer reached the stake-boat 14 minutes, 49} seconds ahead, but 
on the leeward run, the Thistle gained 2 minutes 54} seconds. 
There is some food for reflection in this, and it seems tolerably 
plain that the chief reason for the American success was the centre- 
board, which allowed the Volunteer to lie more closely to the wind. 
Speed being equal, this would win any race where there was wind- 
ward work. 

The present prospect is that we are to have a new challenge 
for next year. It is to be hoped that this will prove true. The 
increase of interest in seamanship among our people is much to be 
desired. More pride in ships, and more disposition to sail them is 
what we greatly need, just now. 





THE Commissioner of. Education reports that. a beginning has 
been made in the matter of a public school system in Alaska. The 
Russian government supported schools, but these collapsed with the 
cession of the country to the United States. For a good while noth- 





ing took their place, and then missionary schools were established 
at the chief centres of population, mainly by the Presbyterians. But 
the first school of this kind was established and supported at Sitka 
by a number of Canadian Indians who went to that place under a 
contract to chop wood, and were shocked at the neglected condi- 
tion of their kinsmen of the red race. The government now 
adopts the missionary schools, as on the Indian reservations, and 
the Commissioner is laboring for their increase. He wants schools 
at twenty-three additional points. He estimates the school popu- 
lation at 5,000, which is a very small percentage of a population of 
nearly 60,000. Of these 5,000 some 3,000 have the opportunity to 
attend the existing schools, but the average attendance as yet is 
less than half so much, although the schools are said to be doing 
well, 





» IT looks doubtful whether the Manitobans will be able to get 
their railroad up the Red River Valley, from Winnipeg to the 
United States, completed at present. Mr. Norquay, the “‘ Premier” 
of Manitoba, who has been inquiring diligently in New York and 
elsewhere for a capitalist who would advance money for its con- 
struction, has apparently failed altogether to discover one, and a 
dispatch from Winnipeg on the second inst. says the contractors 
have resolved to stop work, until they are paid. 

At the same time, it is evident that the matter is not to drop 
out of sight by any means. The discontent in Manitoba over the 
“disallowance” of the road by the Dominion authorities, in the 
interest of the Canada Pacific road, is very deep and will not sub- 
side. It is sure to appear strongly in the politics of Canada, 





MR. GLADSTONE’s warning that thesuppression of free speech 
in Ireland would imperil that right in England seems to have 
proved true already. The placards for a meeting of sympathy 
with Ireland, held at Tower Hall, in London, were torn down by 
the police. At midnight before the day of the meeting, the 
speakers announced in the call received domiciliary visits from the 
police, and were questioned as to the purpose and character of the 
meeting. Every step was. taken except the last one: it 
was not suppressed. This is just as might have been 
expected from ‘the stupid party,” which has no real 
respect for free speech anywhere, and which is capable of going 
far enough to irritate, without having the courage to take the last 
step. In Ireland it probably will be driven to the same policy of 
hesitation. Two hundred of the meetings of the National League 
having been declared illegal by proclamation, and forbidden for 
the future, on Sunday last they were held as usual, no less than 
ten thousand people, it is said, having attended them. Every 
man of these thousands made himself liable to arrest and impris- 
onment; but the business of arresting a myriad of people is too 
big for any government to undertake. No jail could be found to 
hold them all, and as not a man of them will give bail, it is either 
jail or liberty. Under this kind of resistance, the policy of Coer- 
cion must break down, unless, as some Tories hope, The Spectator 
also, it should succeed in forcing on a rebellion, to be put down by 
grape-shot. But the Irish declare that no amount of provocation 
will lead them to give the government an excuse for the use of its 
troops. They are masters of the art of nagging, and quite content 
to confine their resistance to that, now that they see the likelihood 
of a Home Rule Parliament in the near future. 





Ir is a curious note of British politics that the exclusion of 
the Marquis of Ailesbury’s horse from the turf by the Jockey Club 
should have done more to precipiate a reform of the House of 
Lords than all the arguments of the Radicals for half a century 
past. For one thing it emphasizes the extent to which Englishmen 
are interested in horse-racing; that an offense of this kind should 
damn the man worse than any crookedness in commercial trans- 
actions. The Marquis might have cheated and robbed every man 
in England who was fool enough to trust him, and the public 
would have cared nothing for it. But because he told his jockey 
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not to win a race, the whole country is in arms and his class is dis- 
credited. The Times growls that some reform of the hereditary 
chamber can no longer be put off. The Morning Post says that no 
peer should be admitted to the House simply because he is his 
father’s eldest son and heir, and has come of age. There should 
be some test of character and of capacity. Nothing could be more 
significant than such utterances from a Unionist and a Tory organ. 
They show that a revolution in the English system cannot be far 
distant. 





LONDON has elected a Roman Catholic to the office of Mayor 
for the first time since the Reformation. This is the more note- 
worthy as the capital always was the focus of intense Protestant- 
ism. Any evil that happened to the city was sure to be charged 
to ‘the Papists,” and such impostors as Rev. Titus Oates, equally 
with such fanatics as Lord George Gordon, found a ready response 
in its mobs. For a long time the inscription on the London Monu- 
ment charged the great fire of 1667 upon the Roman Catholics ; 
hence Pope’s saying that it— 

Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies. 

The new Lord Mayor is a Belgian Catholic who has been nat- 
uralized. We fear that since the death of Rev. Dr. Cumming, 
there is nobody left to warn the Londoners of the dangers which 
attend his elevation. It was he who discovered that the appoint- 
ment of a Roman Catholic to the office of Custos Rotulorum would 
lead to a vitiation of all the ancient records of the kingdom. 








THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


dhs colleges have resumed their work with the largest aggre- 

gate attendance ever seen, and with as little of the disturb- 
ance called “ hazing ”’ as ever has greeted the new Freshmen from 
the Freshmen of the year before. The worst instances of this 
kind of rowdyism come, as is usual, from those colleges whose lo- 
cation in rural neighborhoods is supposed to guard them against 
the bad influences which gather in our large cities. Nor is this 
surprising. The public opinion of any great city always is more 
wholesome than that of a special class isolated from its currents. 
The mixture God has made is better than the selection man can 
make. So the isolated colleges are afflicted with a vicious stan- 
dard of what is right or wrong, manly or unmanly, from which 
the colleges in close contact with the larger life of the whole coun- 
try and the lesser life of the family are entirely free. 

While the increase of students has been very general, our own 

University has not received as large a Freshman class as it had a 
right to expect. It is not easy to account for this circumstance. 
There is no evidence that its courses of instruction are less attrac- 
tive than those of other colleges, or its instructors less able. In- 
deed the extent to which members of its Faculty are invited to ac- 
cept presidencies and professorships elsewhere, or are invited to 
lecture in other institutions on their special topics, gives evidence 
to the contrary. And with the rapid growth of wealth and of the 
leisure class in our city, there should be a corresponding growth 
in the appreciation of the worth of the opportunities this furnishes 
for the higher education. The fundamental difficulty is that this 
city, unlike every other great city of America, treats that educa- 
tion as a private matter, the privilege of the wealthy few rather 
than the need of the whole community. A single circumstance 
will show how narrow a view this is. The great majority of the 
people of this city attend the preaching of men who were helped 
to a liberal education by aid which our own city does not extend. 
Is it wonderful that it is rare to find a Philadelphian in a Phila- 
delphian pulpit ? 

What is needed is to give that recognition to the highest edu- 
cation which Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis, and a host of other citiesgive. In 
all these the public school system leads young men to the doors of 
the colleges and the universities. In some whole States, like Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Iowa, and Minnesota, the High School sys- 
tem of the State renders the same service. We divert the current 





of youthful aspiration into the High School, where men are trained 
to be clerks, or newspaper reporters. And the attempt to make 
our High School as useful as similar institutions in other States is 
resisted both in the Board of Education and in the High School 
faculty. 

The reopening of the colleges this year has been notable for a 
visit from a delegation from the University of Edinburgh, who 
came to tell what has been done there to give a Christian charac- 
ter to student life, and to suggest something of the sort in America. 
The delegation is headed by Prof. Henry Drummond, the distin- 
guished author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” whose 
account of his visit to Central Africa excited so much interest at 
the meeting of the American Association in New York. Professor 
Drummond is still quite a young man, but one who has given 
promise of great achievement both in natural and in spiritual 
science. 

On passing from his first professorship in Glasgow to that 
which he now holds in Edinburgh, he was struck with the entire 
omission of any effort to provide for the spiritual wants of the 
thousands of students in all the faculties whom that University at- 
tracts. He and other professors like-minded with him started a 
series of Sunday evening meetings for students, in which religion 
was urged upon them not as a concern of the next world but of 
this. It was urged that young men needed it to keep their lives 
from being a failure in every high sense of the word, and that 
there was nothing involved in the essentials of Christian faith 
which need interfere with scholarly work, or college athletics, or 
even with their speculations upon the problems of life and the 
universe. The presentation of the subject in this way, and with 
Professor Drummond’s simple but very effective and luminous 
statement of it, produced a profound impression. A very large 
body of the best students enlisted in the new movement, and the 
most zealous united in deputations to other Scotch and even Eng- 
lish universities, with the result of setting a similar movement at 
work in them. And others organized a vacation mission to the 
young men of the Scotch towns, which has excited a deep in- 
terest. 

The deputation express themselves agreeably surprised at the 
extent to which their work has been anticipated in America. The 
American college, as the child of the American Church, never has 
lost its first character, or become secularized. This is true even 
of State universities and others, which eschew all denominational 
relations, and in many cases have no religious requirement of any 
kind. The colleges in the small towns generally have a distinctly 
religious character, and frequentiy a college church and pastor. 
In the city colleges, the students, unlike those of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, are drawn for the most part from the city itself, and are 
living under the family and church influences in which they have 
found themselves since childhood. In our own University, for in- 
stance, the percentage of church members among the students of 
the college faculty is quite as high as in denominational colleges, 
and the required attendance on the brief daily service in the 
chapel is relished rather than disliked, since steps were taken to 
make the services more suitable. 

In our medical colleges generally the state of affairs more 
resembles that of the University of Edinburgh, but even they are 
not quite neglected. In both the medical colleges of this city, 
certainly in the University, there is a vigorous Christian Associa- 
tion, and in the general Association, as also at intervals in many of 
the churches, there are special services for medical students. The 
late Dr. Beadle, himself in early life a medical missionary to Syria, 
was especially happy in this work, as was Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, 
while in the Woodland Church. It is to be regretted that the visit 
of the Scotch delegation occurred before the opening of the medi- 
cal term, as they would have had a hearty welcome from colleges 
of that branch of study. Not only Prof. Drummond, but Prof. 
Simpson, nephew and successor of Sir. James Y. Simpson, and 
other medical men in the delegation, would have been received 
with an interest reaching enthusiasm. 
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THE NEW INDIAN. 


| ng the platform adopted by the Conference at Lake Mohonk, 

last week, it is very fitly said that the passage of the Land in 
Severalty Act “has not solved the Indian problem: it has only 
created an opportunity for its solution.” This is entirely true ; the 
new law provides machinery for making the Indian of the reserva- 
tion a new Indian of ordinary American society, but it does not 
and cannot make sure that in the transition from the one status to 
the other he may not lose his footing altogether. It is this process 
of change which the active workers in the Indian cause, and 
above all the intelligent mass of the public, must zealously and 
firmly guard. The opportunity under the new law is great: it is, 
indeed, the only right course: but the risk attending it is not to be 
denied. 

Upon the reservations the Indians have been themselves “ re- 
served,” guarded, and protected, not always perfectly, by any 
means, but still tolerably. The several instrumentalities of the 
General Government might always be invoked for the defense of 
their rights. And the United States, when it chooses to lift its 
hand, has a long arm and a heavy grasp. But when the reserva- 
tions are broken up, when their present occupants are assigned 
individual holdings of land, when the Agent has gone, when the 
Indian has become a citizen of the United States, subject to the 
laws of the State in which he lives, dependent upon himself, pro- 
tected only as other citizens are protected, it will be for him a new 
condition of things, indeed. Not only will he have to earn his 
own living, but he will have to adapt himself to conditions to which 
he has hitherto been a stranger. Not only will he have to draw 
from his land the living which in part or entirely the Government 
has provided, but he will have to draw from the law that protection 
which the reservation system has maintained for him. 

That he should turn readily from the old conditions to the 
new is impossible. It must be a work of time. It must be a 
work of difficulty. Accompanying it there must be an honest and 
a friendly conduct of the Government’s operations at Washing- 
ton, and besides there must be a helpful and watchful supervision 
by all such as those who were represented in the Conference at 
Mohonk. The utmost that they will be able to do will not be too 
much. The adverse interests of the frontier, the unsympathetic 
and harsh temper in which the wholesubject of Indian civilization 
is habitually regarded there, the want of knowledge which is 
natural among that great element of Western settlers who have 
come freshly from Europe,—all these make a force which philan- 
thropy may well regard with concern, though not with dismay. 

The one great fact in the process is that which was so long 
challenged and denied. It has been proved conclusively that the 
Indian will work. Heis capable of continuous, systematic toil. 
For the evidence of this the country owes a great debt to the 
school at Carlisle. If the new Indian, male and female, will la- 
bor, he will live. If he can be taught to work as white men work, 
he can live under our social conditions. It is the evidence of this 
that now opens the way, and makes it possible to use the Land 
in Severalty law as a real “opportunity ” of solving the Indian 
problem. 








THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


eo of the finest traditions of Philadelphia are interwoven 

with and preserved by the history of the library founded by 
Franklin. It is the earliest monument of her greatest citizen’s 
intellectual career, antedating all his other public services, and all 
his scientific achievements. He was but twenty five years of age 
when he began the proprietary library which was at first deposited 
in the house of one of its members, and has since grown into the 
important and responsible Philadelphia Library Company, trans- 
acting its business in the same way as Franklin first marked out 
for it. That it hasnot outgrown these limitations is not creditable 
to the city in which it is located, for Franklin’s economical basis 
of subscription-memberships was an expedient to meet the lack 
of endowment, and after a hundred and fifty-six years the institu- 
tion, exclusive of its Ridgway branch, still derives half of a very 
inadequate income from its proprietary fees. 





The lustre thrown upon Philadelphia by its eminent citizens 
of a century ago should be inestimably precious to their succes- 
sors. Her Franklin, Rush, Morris, Girard, Rittenhouse, and Ben- 
ezet placed her in advance of every American city for commerce, 
science, philanthropy, and society. This preéminence rightly 
means something more than the mere good fortune of having 
given birth or adoption to these citizens, whose names have be- 
come a national heritage. Perhaps it is all the more creditable to 
the city that so large a proportion of her great men were hers by 
adoption. Of the six named only Rush and Rittenhouse can be 
called natives. But able men, to use a scientific analogy, will go 
where they have a nidus to thrive in, and the glory still remains 
to Philadelphia that she furnished it beyond all other colonial 
cities. It would be infinitely to her credit if she would maintain 
her once won position. All the glories of her recent centennial 
celebrations from 1876 to 1887 would pale before the brilliancy of 
keeping her primal library, university, philosophical society—the 
dial hands of her fame—in the front rank of splendor by her rev- 
erent and justifiable munificence. How well the public intelli- 
gence and generosity of her citizens havestriven for this high need 
we shall not discuss, but confine ourselves to the one single story 
of her most venerable library. I confess that I am drawn to this 
particular subject for historical reasons, and not because I think 
equally good things for learning and literature cannot and may 
not be done in other ways. I dislike to see traditions broken, 
experience ignored, foundations capped by a maimed superstruc- 
ture. 

When the Library Company was founded in 1731, there was 
no free public library in existence on this continent. It had been 
preceded by thirty years in New York, where a proprietary library 
existed chiefly for the purpose of circulating among members 
light and current reading. If there isany satisfaction in the fact, 
it may here be admitted that the New York Society Library has 
run behind its Philadelphia compeer in the number of its books, 
in the amount of its income, and in utility. But it has suffered 
the consequences, witnessing the growth of other and competitive 
institutions of higher grade, greater influence, and more dignified 
income, such as the Astor, Mercantile, and Lenox Libraries, with 
the splendid promise of one to be founded on the Tilden bequest. 

Than that of New York there are but two older libraries in 
the United States, and they are those of Harvard and Yale, both 
of which in every element of usefulness and size far surpass their 
colonial contemporaries of a proprietary or municipal class. Now 
there are ten of the latter institutions far ahead of the Philadel- 
phia Library; amongst which it is hardly fair to count the Con- 
gressional collection. It is a distanced race to mention the Boston 
Athenzum and her Public Library and it is a reproach to count in 
thescales Cincinnati,Chicago, and the Albany State Libraries. 

Transporting ourselves back to 1731 we shall realize something 
of the general significance of Franklin’s love for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge through the whole body politic. Then there 
were but 158 libraries of research in all Europe west of Austria- 
Hungary and Poland. Of these twenty-two were comprised in 
the various collegiate apparatus of research at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which may count practically for two University libraries, 
as they are upon the same ground and are accessible with equal 
ease to any scholar. Taking Great Britain for a fair European ex- 
ample there were at the time in question but ten out of fifty-four 
libraries that could in any sense be called civic or proprietary in- 
stitutions, considered from the point of general utility and accessi- 
bility. The rest were all university or cathedral foundations, with 
which America could not compete, because America did not 
emerge into scholastic life until monastic days were over, and, 
moreover, the changed conditions called for more universal and 
democratic methods than medizval times. The most prominent 
civic inheritance from medizval times was among the Hanseatic 
towns, which dotted Germany with municipal librarieseven where 
there were neither cathedrals nor universities. In the populous 
Netherlands, Antwerp, Maestricht, Amsterdam, and Haarlem alone 
had town libraries, those of Lourain, Leyden, and Utrecht being 
collegiate. There were no others of importance. At that time 
the population of the American colonies was less than 2,000,000, 
and Franklin proposed to create the second library in them of a 
sort general character sustained by public enterprise. He had 
ittle precedent to guide him, and there was no ecclesiastical foun- 
dation to build upon, while taxation for educational purposes was 
a thing then unknown. He therefore made it a proprietary insti- 
tution in order to secure it a support, and such it has remained for 
six generations. In its practical administration it is virtually a 
free library, for any one can enter its hospitable doors and consult 
its most costly treasures in cheerful rooms without expense. Asa 
circulating library it is sang more generous to the public than 
to its subscription members, for any one can take out books to use 
at home on the deposit of a small sum to secure the Company 
against loss, which money is nearly all restored upon the return 
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of the borrowed books. But the subscriptions are kept up as a 
necessary source of income. Last year the Company had from in- 
vestments an income of $22,718.28, of which $15,661.72 belonged 
to the Ridgway branch and $1,550.69 to the Loganian trust. At 
the free disposal of the Company there were only $5,505.97 from 
investments, to which subscribers added $8,377.67 ; a beggarly sum 
with which to maintain the oldest library in the second and once 
first city on the continent. 

The large bequests entrusted to the Company have been of 
very doubtful value on account of the conditions which have ham- 
pered them. After nearly 140 years the Loganian trust has grown 
to the custody of about 15,000 books and an income from invest- 
ments of $1,550. For three generations, out of respect to the pro- 
visions of James Logan’s will, a descendant of his has held the post 
of librarian of the Company. It isno reflection upon these officers, 
who were probably most estimable and competent men, to say that 
this testamentary provision was one of the shrewdest of the eigh- 
teenth century devices for saddling a family legacy upon a philan- 
thropicinstitution. The huge Ridgway trust is equally devoid of pub- 
licspirit. Three-fourths of James Rush’s $1,000,000 was spent by the 
executors in putting up a superb building, which, while one of 
the most perfectly adapted edifices for a bibliotheca in the United 
States, is so badly located that last year it was visited by a daily 
average of only twenty-nine, including sight-seers and readers. 
The balance of the estate is chargeable with nearly $4,000 of annui- 
ties, and the whole trust has compelled the Company to diviue its 
collection between two buildings a mile apart, to establish an ex- 
change messenger service between the two collections, and to double 
the expenses of maintenance. Last year, the Company in charge of 
this venerable institution had but about $7,500 to spend on bind- 
ing and the purchase of books,—-a sum as meagre as to require the 
nicest and most penurious discrimination to keep the institution 
on a respectable footing among the great libraries of the country. 

If the Philadelphia Library were strictly a proprietary institu- 
tion it would be impertinent to discuss its affairs as matters of 
public concern. But what I have thus far said is but an analysis 
of iis own published reports, and the Company is custodian of 
traditions so far beyond personal appropriation, and has sought so 
generously to give its trusts the widest usefulness, that a friendly 
pen is justified in publishing the grounds upon which it may well 
ask for larger confidence and resources. In looking at the past 
record one is tempted to ask, if among the wealthy Philadelphians 
who give away thousands of dollars annually, there are not some 
of civic pride and disinterested philanthrophy, to give without be- 
littling or onerous conditions, but with open-handed confidence, to 
the most estimable and respectable directors of the Philadelphia 
Company, the endowment necessary to make their Library one of 
the most successful and influential in the land? Within two or 
three years the Company has asked $75,000 simply to increase its 
shelf-room, and notwithstanding the stimulus of Mr. H. C. Lea’s 
offer to pay over $5,000 when $50,000 more shall have been secured, 
the institution still awaits that trivial sum. 

There are two considerations remaining to notice. First, how 
far does the present condition of the Philadelphia Library stand in 
the way of better things? If there were no such institution in the 
city to beguile men into the belief that every bibliographical want 
were provided for, would not the City Councils long since have 
taken hold of the matter to put Philadelphia abreast of Boston, 
Cincinnati, or Chicago, or would not some Astor, Peabody, Pratt, 
or Tilden, have arisen to supply the demand ? 

Secondly, the true value of a great library is not to be estima- 
ted by the number of persons who use it. It stands, however, in 
the closest relationship to the scholarship of the country. Out of 
its treasures those given to study bring out things new and old, and 
through them circulation is gained for its information among 
thousands who do not know its name. The more it can attract 
earnest students to its shelves the more powerful influence and 
the wider scope it will have. The sooner the apparatus of noble 
literary work is furnished to thescholars of Philadelphia the sooner 
will they raise their city to the highest plane among the centres of 
intellectual life. 


D. O. KELLOGG. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE Mugwumpian melancholy of the average London news- 
papers has been deeply aggravated by the agitation over 
Treland’s affairs, and it naturally applies to all things American as 
well. Thus, the Spectator, which once had some courage of life, 
has sunk gradually into a mood approaching that of the Saturday 
Review. Treating of Columbus and his discoveries, it questions 
whether, after all, they were a benefit to the world—the world of 
the Spectator, of course. It says that it may be doubted whether 
the course of European history has in reality been much influenced 
by the happy stumbling of Fifteenth century navigators upon two 





great continents in their searchings after Japan and the land of 
the Great Cham. Even the political opportunities involved in the 
discovery, it declares, have proved but moderately fruitful of re- 
sults, and it is “ still on the stage of the Old World that the great 
social and political problems of humanity must be worked out.” 

* * * 

AT nearly every meeting of the Trustees of the University 
there is an announcement of a small addition to the fund for the 
erection of the new library. Butthese additions are so small that 
at this rate a long time must elapse before the Trustees will be 
justified in undertaking its erection. Yet a library building is a 
most urgent need of the University. For want of it space in the 
college building which is urgently required for recitation rooms 
must continue to be used for library purposes. And this space is 
so insufficient that the books cannot be arranged so as to be pro- 
perly accessible, to say nothing of providing room for the addi- 
tions which come in pretty steadily & gift and purchase from the 
library’s rather scanty endowments. A new building, therefore, 
is not a question of architectural display to complete a quadrangle, 
or anything of the sort. Itis a real and urgent need, and such as 
the public of New York or Boston would supply to Columbia or 
Harvard without any hesitation. Is Philadelphia generous only 
in its commemorations ! 








WATER COLORS IN EDINBURGH. 


[FrRoM A FoREIGN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


4 i Duke of Argyll has just published a book called “ Scotland 
as It Was and as It Is.’’ It is interesting chiefly because it 
shows how easy it is for a Scotchman to see his country as it is not. 
The same may be said of the exhibition of water colors which is 
now being held in the Royal Scottish Academy Galleries in Edin- 
burgh. To any one who has just been traveling over the Duke 
of Argyll’s estates,—who has walked across the desolate Ross of 
Mull, and seen not only its rocks but the wretchedness of the peo- 
ple living on it, and who has at least touched at the Island of 
Tiree, the great landowners of Scotland must seem a curse rather 
than the blessing their latest spokesman is pleased to think them. 
And so to any one who has just come from the shadow-swept 
moors and the little gray fishing villages, who has watched the 
weary women bending under their burdens of peat or fish or grain, 
and has listened to the story of the fishermen’s wrongs and mis- 
fortunes, the sunshine and brightness of the water colors cannot 
but seem false and most libellous. 
I went to the exhibition when I was in Edinburgh, and after 
I had been wandering I might say from one end of Scotland to the 
other, and this was the strongest impression it made upon me. As 
I looked at picture after picture, glowing with sunlight and sug- 
gesting, if anything, happiness and even gaiety, I was more and 
more impressed with the fact that Scotch painters are very igno- 
rant of theirown country. Like the Duke of Argyll they are 
comfortably blind to that which it is not pleasant for them to see. 
There are, of course, bright days in Scotland,—days when the sea 
and loch are as blue as the Mediterranean, when the dark fishing 
boats go and come across a golden path in the waters; when the 
slate roofs of the cottages shine like silver through the blue smoke 
that always hangs about them. But these are the exception, and 
Scotland is preéminently the land of clouds and mists, of rains and 
fogs. Moreover, though over-worked women may sing at their 
task, and the laborer by land or sea may find time for a quiet 
gossip over his pipe, the lives of the people seem as sad and gray 
and sunless as their skies. I saw the country at its best; fishing 
towns were awake and bustling; the Lowlands were yellow with 
ripened grain; the Highlands were swarming with tourists and 
sportsmen. And yet wherever [ went I could but be con- 
scious of an intense sadness underlying all the bustle and beauty, 
—a sadness for which the Duke of Argyll and men like unto him 
are chiefly responsible. Is it any wonder then that I felt there 
was something—and that something of vital importance—missing 
in the gay landscapes hanging on the walls of the Edinburgh Gal- 
leries? It is but right, however, to add that just as there are ex- 
ceptional days in Scotland, so there were exceptional drawings in 
the exhibition. In a few the artists had faithfully and lovingly 
sought to show their country as it really is, to give alittle of its 
human pathos. In one I saw for the first time an honest effort to 
reproduce a cottage interior. This was the “Funeral Service in 
an Orcadian Cottage” by Mr. Arthur Melville, an Associate, and 
unquestionably the best picture exhibited. It is full of richness of 
coloring and depth of tone, and as in the cottages themselves, there 
is in it a wonderful Rembrandtish effect of light and shade, 
though I doubt if Mr. Melville has ever seen the light coming 
from above, in just the way in which he has managed it. The 
peat fire with its dull red glow is kindled in the centre of the cot- 
tage, the chain, with its hook for the kettle, suspended over it 
from the roof. Already the villagers are crowding in the door- 
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way. The one serious fault that can be found with this picture is 
that, while it preserves the feeling of an Island interior it gives a 
very false idea of its proportions. Mr. Melville’s cottage might 
be a cathedral, instead of the low, close hovel in which the Crofter 
makes his home. Another associate, Mr. Robert M’Gregor, shows 
the first part of the story: the “ Life of Til” which must be lived 
before the funeral day comes. On a grayish day two women work 
in the fields, and in their bent bodies there is the same feeling of 
weariness and joylessness that Millet gave to his peasants. Beyond 
the workers one just sees the beginning of that purple Moorland, 
which, more cruel to them than the sea, year by year swallows up 
the land upon which they and their fathers before them have 
lived for so many generations. Another scene in the life of end- 
less toil is shown in Mr. T. Austen Brown’s ‘‘ On the Shore at Low 
Tide.” Two girls, one with basket on her arm, the other with 
bundle on her back, trudge wearily by the shore, while not far off 
the boats are seen, spectre-like, through the mist. As if to still 
further emphasize the dreariness of Jife in this northern sea-girt 
land, in the same gallery with Mr. M’Gregor’s picture, is one by 
the late Mr. Sam. Baugh, R. 8. A., called “ Kirkwall Fair—A 
Rainy Day.” Think of the gay fairs in Southern France and 
Italy, and then turn and look at this procession of men and 
women in holiday dress, plodding on through the rain! Even 
the pleasures of these people are not without gloom. 

There are several pictures of old Edinburgh in the exhibition 
of more or less merit. One old house figures several times, the 
principal interest connected with it just now being the fact that it 
has been pulled down to make way for the public library, the gift 
of that odd American, Andrew Carnegie. It does not seem pos- 
sible for there to be any gain in this world without an accompany- 
ing loss. ‘The house was one of the most picturesque of those that 
had not already been sacrificed, and of course had its historical 
associations to make it dear to the student. 

It is useless to describe in detail an exhibition to people who 
will never see it. It is sufficient to point out its general character. 
If my first impression was of the blinduess of Scotch artists, my 
second was of the mediocrity of their work. Hardly a picture, 
save that painted by Mr. Melville,which I have already mentioned, 
stood out from the others. The exhibition was, to say the truth, 
dull. Cleverness was shown in the work of two or three men, 
Mr. J. Whitelaw Hamilton, for example, who have studied in 
France. But they have still to let us see what they can do in 
their own country. I cannot conclude without saying a word, at 
least, about the utter stupidity and childishness of the work of 
Sir Noel Paton, ‘‘ Limner to Her Majesty for Scotland.” In look- 
ing at his drawings one feels that he is but another example of the 
uselessness and senselessness of royal art patronage in Great Brit- 
ain. 








REVIEWS. 


A DiGEst oF INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, taken 
from Documents issued by Presidents and Secretaries of State, 
and from Decisions of Federal Courts and Opinions of Attor- 
neys-General. Edited by Francis Wharton, LL. D., Author of 
a Treatise on Conflict of Laws, and of Commentaries on 
American Law. In Three Volumes. Pp. xxxiii. and 825, 832, 
and 837. Washington: Government Printing-Office. 

7 HATEVER may be thought of Mr. Bayard’s management 

of the State Department in other respects, it is evident that 
it has been made a memorable one by its putting the literature of 
our diplomacy into a shape at once scholarly and useful, which 
must command the admiration and envy of the diplomatic author- 
ities of other countries. When our Secretary of State made his 
very happy selection of Dr. Francis Wharton as the expert adviser 
of his department in the subject of international law, it might 
have been expected that he would have made some such use as 
this of his opportunities. He and Mr. Bayard certainly have laid 
all future Secretaries of State and their advisers, as well as stu- 
dents of the subject generally, under obligations by gathering into 
the compass of these three volumes what must have been sought 
through a whole library of government publications, and perhaps 
overlooked in part. Nor has he confined his researches to the 
four hundred volumes or more of official publications which bear 
on these questions. In the archives of the department lie great 
quantities of important material which never saw the light be- 
cause public policy required its retention until public interest in it 
had ceased, or which was published in documents now in inaccessi- 
ble volumes. In the Preface Dr. Wharton gives some very curious 
instances of this. And he also has had recourse to the published 
and unpublished collections of papers of high officials, which con- 
tain*documents of great importance which have not appeared in 
official collections. 
Of course these official deliverances on international rights and 
duties are those only of one set of judges. Similar digests from 





British, French and other sources would be needed to put the stu- 
dent in possession of all the materials for the study of the subject. 
But he would find no other digest of greater significance than this 
of “the international law of the United States,”’ as Dr. Wharton 
calls it. For although our State Department has yet to see the 
close of its first century, no other has been served by abler men, 
or has exerted a more decisive influence over the development of 
international law. 

Especially on that most perplexing subject, the rights and du- 
ties of neutrals, the United States has been the leading authority 
from the outset, as English writers of the highest rank admit. In 
1793, when the new government was hardly warmed to its seat, 
the outbreak of the French Revolution brought that question be- 
fore the American government in a most embarrassing shape. 
And it was solved by President Washington and Mr. Jefferson with 
a calmness and fairness which England and France both failed to 
recognize at the time, but which has obtained the highest recogni- 
tion possible, in that the principles then laid down in advance of 
international practice generally, have become the best established 
maxims of international law. And as these two men were thus 
united as to our treatment of a struggle, as to whose merits they 
differed by the width of the sky, so has it been a happy circum- 
stance, as Dr. Wharton says, that our partisan divisions have not 
extended to our views of international law. The ablest men of 
both parties have had their share in building up the edifice which 
is here presented to the judgment of mankind; and with very 
slight variations, and those of a temporary nature only, there has 
been a movement on the same lines of policy through all changes 
of party. 

In the arrangement of the digest, Dr. Wharton follows in the 
main the classification adopted generally by writers on interna- 
tional law. His principal subdivisions are: Sovereignty over 
Land, Sovereignty over Water, Intervention, Diplomatic Agents, 
Treaties, Citizenship, Naturalization and Alienage, Claims, Ex- 
tradition, and Pacifig Methods of Redress. Then come the war 
topics: Visit, Search, Capture and Impressment, War, Blockade, 
Contraband, Piracy and Privateering, and Neutrality. There are 
secondary chapters on the Indians, Marriage, the Isthmus of 
Panama, the Fisheries, Guano Islands, Ships’ Papers, and Letters 

togatory. As this list shows, no one can discuss many of the cur- 

rent questions of the day without a reference to what is found 
here. As regards our rights to the fisheries in the St. Lawrence 
Gulf, for instance, the record shows the views of American states- 
men much more fully than we have seen them stated elsewhere. 
They regarded the ‘Treaty of 1783 not as a mere concession of 
American independence. It was the division of the British Em- 
pire, and in equality the fisheries off the coast which had been 
conquered by America and England jointly were treated as joint 
property. And as this division was a permanent arrangement it 
was not suppressed by the War of 1812, as Dr. Woolsey and some 
other American writers have said. The treaty of 1818 recognized 
its permanence, and settled that the three-mile-line should be 
drawn with close reference to the indentations of the coast, and 
not from headland to headland, as the Canadians sometimes claim. 
It is this which makes the difference between that gulf and such 
waters as Delaware Bay. 

We do not always find in Dr. Wharton’s authorities that har- 
mony of views which ought to characterize them. On the point 
of the right of a vessel owned by American citizens but excluded 
from our registration by being of foreign build, to the protection of 
the United States, we think the judicial decisions all point one way 
and Mr. Bayard’s communication to Mr. Garland on page 674 of 
Volume III. the other. Especially we are notable to reconcile it 
with the judicial opinion of Judge Nelson, which immediately 
follows. 

Mr. Howells found the American eagle crowing in his breast 
as he visited Machinery Hall in the Centennial Exhibition. We 
feel in the same way as we read these records of the ability, patriot- 
ism and justice with which our Secretaries of State and Presidents 
have maintained the rights and sustained the honor of the Ameri- 
can people. May our present Secretary leave behind him the 
same record as a strenuous asserter of all our claims. 





THE SILVER PouND and England’s Monetary Policy since the 
Restoration, together with the History of the Guinea illus- 
trated by Contemporary Documents. By 8S. Dana Horton, a 
Delegate of the United Sates of America to the International 
Monetary Conference of 1878 and 1881. Pp. xxiv. and 311, gr. 
8vo. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Dana Horton is the most voluminous writer on the bi- 
metallic side of the silver controversy whom we know of. At the 
close of this volume he enumerates no less than twenty-two books 
and papers on the subject he has published since 1876, some of 
them in French and others in German. But none of them prom- 
ises to be of such immediate usefulness as this. It is an English 
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book by an American author. Recognizing the fact that the cast- 
ing vote upon the remonetization of silver must be given by Eng- 
land, that she has made much progress towards an affirmative 
vote in the last decade, and that what is now needed is a more di- 
rect appeal to her national public opinion, Mr. Dana Horton has 
laid aside his character as an American bimetallist, and has made 
his appeal to Englishmen on purely national grounds. And the 
very marked attention with which his book has been received by 
British journals, and the praises it has earned from high authori- 
ties in that country, are proof that he judged wisely in selecting 
this form of plea. 

England is responsible for all the ills that have befallen silver. 
It was the first Lord Liverpool who in 1805 made the first effective 
attack upon the maintenance of the double standard by England, 
leading to the statute of 1816 by which the single gold standard 
became the British policy. It was Sir Robert Peel, another Tory 
statesman esteemed as great in finance, who adopted and sustained 
the tradition of the single standard through a second period of 
monetary reconstruction. It was J.G. Hoffman, an admirer of Lord 
Liverpool’s ideas, who transferred them to Germany, and trained 
the economists like Alfred Soetbeer, who secured the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by the German Empire, and the reconstruction of its 
monetary system after the war with France. It was this which 
drove all the other continental powers into those steps which 
have helped to discredit that metal. 

And no country has suffered so much from all thisas has Eng- 
land, for none is so much discomposed by the derangements of in- 
ternational commerce which have been the result, and none has 
such large imperial but not national interests dependent upon the 
fate of silver, as England has in her Indian Empire. It therefore 
is not to be wondered that there have been notable signs of a 
change of mind on this subject in England, and that in the two 
international conferences her representatives have shown great 
anxiety to stay the process of demonetization of silver, and if possi- 
ble to retrieve its fortunes. But their efforts took the shape of offers 
to induce other countries to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, and 
for this reason they met with no success. If others would estab- 
lish free coinage of silver England would give the act her distin- 
guished approval, and the Bank of England would agree to exer- 
cise the option given by the Bank Act of 1844, viz. to keep one- 
fourth of its bullion reserves in silver. As this kind of financier- 
ing has had no success, it now remains for Great Britain to move 
farther in the same direction; and it is Mr. Dana Horton’s wish to 
accelerate its movement by meeting the English on their own 
ground, dealing with the aspects of the question which have been 
most discussed in British publications, and answering the objec- 
tions to bimetallism which have the most currency in that country. 
He has studied the jury, and to it he addresses his argument. 

His book is for the most part an appeal to the history of Eng- 
land, and especially of that notable period when the currency of 
England was established on its modern basis by the labors of Lord 
Somers, the Earl of Halifax, Sir Isaac ‘Newton, and John Locke. 
There were heroes before Agamemnon; and there were masters 
of finance before Liverpool and Ricardo. The story of what was 
done in 1696 is best known from the brief and enthusiastic but 
somewhat inaccurate account given by Macaulay in one of his 
later volumes. Mr. Dana Horton tells it fully and accurately, 
basing his account on documents, of which he reprints the most 
important in his appendix. 

To this initiative period in England’s monetary history the 
monometallists have been in the habit of appealing, as though the 
principles on which the great men of that time acted were their 
own, and as though the results confirmed their contention as to the 
powerlessness of mere legislation to do more than select one metal 
and determine the weight and fineness of the coins it shall make 
out of that. Mr. Dana Horton shows that so far from this being 
true, the policy adopted was bimetallic in every sense. At that 
time silver was the chief currency of the realm, and had been so 
since the previous readjustment under Queen Elizabeth. The 
silver in circulation was to the gold as eight to three. It was the 
chief anxiety of the authors of the change to maintain undebased 
the ancient silver standard in England’s coinage, against all pro- 
posals to accept the existing debasement by clipping, as previous 
debasements had been accepted in the long process which brought 
the English silver f paints down from sixty-six to twenty shillings. 
The statesmen and economists of 1696 were silver men, one and 
all. But they assumed the power of the government to establish 
a stable ratio between the two metals, and for this purpose they 
enacted such a ratio, while vesting in the national executive the 
power to alter it from time to time as the needs of the country 
should seem to demand. The law stood thus for one hundred 
and two years, when the monetary disturbances of the French 
Revolution led to a partial suspension. For more than a century 
England had enjoyed a free coinage of both gold and silver at a 
specified rate. The free coinage of silver was suspended in 1798, 





and was stopped finally in 1816, the second Lord Liverpool, who 
was Prime Minister from 1815 to 1827 continuously, carrying 
through Parliament the bill which substituted his father’s ideas 
for those of Locke, Newton, Halifax, and Somers. 

It is Mr. Dana Horton’s contention that the Whigs of 1696 
knew better what they were about than did the Tories of 1816. 
He appeals to the statesmanship which constructed a system under 
which the commerce of England suffered no interruption from the 
character of her money and its relations to that of the world at 
large, against the statesmanship which has isolated the British 
standard from the larger standard of the world’s trade. And he 
seeks to refute the usual objections to the reversal of the outlawry 
of silver by the practical arguments which appeal to the mind of 
a practical people. One of those arguments, however, we do not 
find pressed in his book, although we feel sure that it is that which 
has the most weight with British financiers. It is the necessities 
of East India finance. India must become bankrupt unless the 
fortunes of silver are retrieved; and if our own country had the 
good sense to discontinue our present coinage of silver dollars, the 
pressure would begin at once. He notices the East Indian situa- 
tion only as affecting the prices of wheat through the growth of 
Indian competition. But he does not show how the Indian gov- 
ernment has been driven by its needs to stimulate the growth and 
export of wheat, so as to avoid its former ruinous sales of ex- 
change upon Calcutta to pay the gold interest on its debt to its 
British creditors. 

On the whole we may congratulate our fellow citizen on hav- 
ing given our British cousins something to think about, and that 
in a shape which commends it to their attention. 

R. E. T. 


ONE HUNDRED Days IN Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It has been wittily said of an American who loves England 
and English habits of life and thought that ‘“‘he had the misfor- 
tune to be born three thousand miles from his native land,” and 
this speech might be made of the author of the book before us, 
But the truth of the matter is that most of us owe to our Amer- 
ican birth the rapture we feel in the mother country ; the satisfac- 
tion we take in the settled habits and ways of daily existence 
there,—in the completeness of appointments which show that the 
art of living centuries ago passed the experimental stage and be- 
came a science. Dr. Holmes, as we find in this chatty, confidential 
record of his three months’ visit across the water, took most kindly 
to Englisn people and English institutions, indeed showed an apt- 
itude for everything English except the climate. Weshould have 
expected this to be the experience of an Autocrat of the Breakfast 
‘Table, who always showed some fastidious repugnance to those of 
his fellow New Englanders ‘“ who ate with their knives and said 
‘ Heow’” and preferred people like wine mellowed by age and 
careful keeping, who had family portraits. Certainly no chronicle 
of a London season could be more engagingly recounted than this. 
From the time the author and his daughter entered London until 
they left it, there continued “a perpetual round of social engage- 
ments. Breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, teas, receptions with spread 
tables, two, three, and four deep of an evening, with receiving 
company at our own rooms, took up the day, so that we had little 
time for common sight-seeing.”” Wherever they go there are no- 
table people ; the Prince and Princess, Prime Ministers, the high- 
est nobility, great officials, all the literary people of distinction, 
the best society in fact; everybody simple, easy, kindly of man- 
ner, very much like sensible common mortals. Our author re- 
marks, indeed, “ It is really easier to feel at home with the high- 
est people in the land than with the awkward commoner who was 
knighted yesterday.” What he finds pleasantest and most con- 
genial of all are the octogenarian women of society in London. 
‘** She has been in society,—let us say the highest society,—all her 
days. She is as tough as an old macaw or she would not have 
lasted so long. She has seen and talked with all the celebrities 
of their generations, all the beauties of at least half a dozen dec- 
ades. Her wits have been kept bright by constant use, and as 
she is free of spirit it requires some courage to face her.” 

The only thing we have to regret about the book is that we 
are shown brilliant groups, we are told of splendid feasts, and 
have the dinner list of notable dinners—yet we have not an anec- 
dote, not a single epigram or bon-mot. ‘Every man his own 
Boswell” was our Autocrat’s motto thirty years ago, but now he 
does not even repeat his own good things. He is entertained at 
James Russell Lowell’s and there are Mr. Henry James, Leslie 
Stephen, Du Maurier, Tenniel, Andrew Lang, Laurence Oliphant, 
Mr. Townsend, Burne Jones, and Alma Tadema. “If I could report a 
dinner-table conversation,” says the guest of the occasion, “I 
might be tempted to say something of my talk with Mr. Oliphant. 
I like well enough conversation which floats safely over the shal- 
lows, touching bottom at intervals with a commonplace incident 
or truism to push it along. I like better to find a few fathoms of 
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depth under the surface; there is a still higher pleasure in the 
philosophical discourse which calls for the deep sea line to reach 
bottom; but best of all, when one is in the right mood, is the con- 
tact of intelligences when they are off sounding in the ocean of 
thought. This dinner at Mr. Lowells’s was a very remarkable 
one for the men it brought together, and I remember it with pe- 
culiar interest. My entertainer holds a master-key to London so- 
ciety and he opened the gate for me into one of its choicest pre- 
serves on that evening.” Nota word, however, of what was said ; 
not a scintillation of wit, not a glimmer of intelligence,—a pro- 
voking veil of mystery on all the delight of the evening. We do 
not care particularly about the conversation of princes and poten- 
tates; “ Lord, what poor stuff they did talk,” Pepys said when 
admitted to high company; but we can fancy no meager talk 
going on at Mr. Lowell’s symposium where clever men who live 
chiefly by their wits were gathered together. Such reserve makes 
us appreciate what a benefactor to whole generations of his fellow 
beings was Boswell. 

Dr. Holmes, however, has not marred his confession by any 
indiscretions, and if he has not always told enough he can never 
be blamed for telling too much. Everybody must like his book, 
and rejoice that he made the journey and received all these 
honors. 

“Tf I should live to be, 
The last leaf upon the tree,” 
he wrote fifty-five years ago. All his readers hope that he has 
many a spring yet before him. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The versatility of Miss Phelps is very marked. It is easy for 
her to range from the sentiment of the ‘‘ Madonna of the Tubs,” 
the humor of “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” the New Englandism of 
‘“‘ Doctor Zay,’”’ to exclusively spiritual excursions of a high order. 
We have an especial liking for her books of the latter class. ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar’’ was a very perfect piece of imaginative writing. 
“The Gates Beyond ” fell something short of its predecesscr, yet 
was worthy of it; the deficiency being not so much in the spir- 
itual touch, which was as keenly gentle as before, as in some of 
the material employed. The public has now a third book in this 
elevated series and it will, we think, be pronounced by all readers 
who care for speculation of this kind to be fully equal to the first. 
Mrs. Oliphant has a happy gift in the same direction ; apart from 
her we know of no writer who has been as successful in this diffi- 
cult field as Miss Phelps. 

Supernaturalism in literature is by no means rare, but as 
usually employed it is grim, uncanny; Mrs. Oliphant and Miss 
Phelps make us realize as other writers who attempt the subject 
do not that death is quite as easy and reasonable and probable as 
life,—make us feel that we will each say after the now seeming 
mysterions change, “‘ Why—is thisall?”” The underlying purpose 
of the “Gates,” first and last, is to disabuse men of the causeless 
horror ef death, but this is not done through paltering with either 
fear or duty. Men must be spiritually-minded on earth to enter 
immediately upon the truest rest of the life beyond. The sensual, 
the cruel, the selfish, must be taught through long and miserable 
experience the meaning of their neglect of past opportunity, and 
what they have yet to doto makeamends. Inall this Miss Phelps 
has made no discoveries, but she has a choice faculty of expres- 
sion; she makes her subject real. The central figure in ‘‘ The 
Gates Between” is a physician, a busy man of the world, who had 
given little thought to things of the spirit, and who, though en- 
gaged in good work, had done it with more leaning towards re- 
wards and the gratification of ambition, thanaughtelse. Dying, he 
finds, for all his labors below, he is the poorest among the poor. 
He is lost in the spirit world because he has nothing of the spirit 
nature. At first, and for long, he does not know that he is “‘ dead.” 
He has been killed instantly in a street accident, and he finds him- 
self searching along the street in a dazed condition for his family 
and friends. This part of the strange narrative is given with ex- 
traordinary realistic power and finish. Long the poor spirit is held 
down to the sordid things which in his foolish arrogance he had 
thought were all-in-all ; part of this life still yet unable to com- 
municate with it. By slow degrees his probation is worked out,— 
by beautiful and touching gradations, moving in their simplicity 
and their appeals to the higher nature in us all. At the end we 
are asked not to press the narrator with questions of how his ex- 
perience reached the earth and are told that is his secret. Let it 
remain so, yet it will be an open one for whoever cares to solve it. 

G. W. A. 








ELEMENTARY ‘“REATISE ON ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. By Wil- 
liam G. Feck, Ph. D., LL.D. Pp. 319. New York: A.S8. 
Barnes & Co. 1887. 

Prof. Peck of Columbia College has long been favorably 
known as the author ofa series of excellent mathematical and phy- 





sical text-books. The present volume forms the ninth of this se- 
ries and is marked by the same clearness, precision, and complete- 
ness that have made its predecessors acceptable to both instructors 
and students. It is a thoroughly scientific treatise, intended for use 
in colleges and technical schools and therefore employs freely the 
methods of calculus as well as the more elementary mathematical 
processes. Besides presenting the familiar Newtonian laws and 
their applications, the modern ideas of “ work” and “ enegy ”’ are 
thoroughly discussed. A sufficient number of practical examples 
are interspersed in the treatise to impress the principles and form- 
ulas on the mind of the learner. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. W. D. HOWELLS'’S collection of essays on “‘ Modern Ital- 

ian Poets” is about ready by Messrs. Harper.——The same 

house has nearly ready ‘‘ The Wonder Clock, or Four and Twenty 

Marvellous Tales,” by Howard Pyle, illustrated with over sixty of 

that favorite artist’s characteristic drawings. ——Col. T. W. Knox, by 

arrangement with Henry M. Stanley, has prepared an edition of 

“Through the Dark Continent” for juvenile readers~——The 

characters in Mr. G. W. Cable’s ‘‘ Caravero and Grande Pointe,” 

reappear in the new Acadian story, called ‘Au Large” which he 
has written for The Century. 

A volume of poems by Rev. Waldo Messaros is in preparation 
by Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadeiphia.——Nearly the entire limited 
edition of the Thackeray Letters in book form was subscribed for 
within a week of publication. The demand for the $2.50 edition 
is also very great. There are already urgent demands made upon 
Mrs. Ritchie, and other of Thackeray’s correspondents, for more 
of these matchless letters——Tennyson’s “ Brook,” with twenty 
illustrations in colors, will be a leading holiday venture, by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Miss Helen Gray Cone and Miss Jeannette L. Gilder are at 
work on a book in two volumes to be called ‘‘ Pen Portraits oJ 
Literary Women.’’——Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship ” has 
just been translated into French and published in Paris with a 
dedication to M. Renan.——A hitherto unpublished portrait of 
Charles Lamb will be included in the new A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
edition of the “ Letters,’ edited by Mr. Ainger——Harper & Bros, 
will publish at once Miss Muloch’s book, ‘‘An Unknown Coun- 
try,” in which the author records her impressions of Iceland, as 
gathered in a recent visit.——Merimée’s “‘ Carmen,” and a collec- 
tion of Ralph Valdecott’s last London Graphic pictures, will be 
holiday features of Routledge & Co. 

The author of “ How to be Happy though Married,” turning 
from gay to grave, is about to publish a volume of sermons with 
the title “‘ Faint but Pursuing.”——A translation of Professor Pun- 
jer’s “‘ History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion” is in 
press, and will be brought out in this country by Messrs. Scribner 
& Welford.—tThe clever author of ‘‘ My Trivial Life and Mis- 
fortune” has ready, with Messrs. Blackwood, a new novel with 
the title “‘ Poor Nellie.” The plot is realistic. 

One of the most interesting of the book announcements for 
the fall is that of a new translation of the Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, the Soldier Artist, by John Addington Symonds. 
He will give an authoritative and final edition of a great memoir, 
and in a worthy English form. Messrs. Scribner & Welford will 
bring out the work in this country, and it will be embellished with 
numerous reproductions of the works of the master, printed in 
gold, silver, and bronze, besides portraits and other etchings. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co.’s forthcoming edition of Keats’s 
“‘ Odes and Sonnets ”’ has occupied Mr. W. H. Low fifteen months 
in Italy in the preparation of drawings.——Mr. J. F. Hogan has 
just ready, in London, a work on national characteristics entitled 
‘The Irish in Australia.”——A translation of Schumann’s early 
letters is in press in London, with an introduction by Sir George 
Grove.—Rev. Alexander Napier, editor of an excellent edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson, has just died in England. He was the son 
of Macvey Napier, long editor of the Edinburgh Review.—Rob- 
ert Lutz, Stuttgart, has published a collection of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s stories in German, translated by Margaret Jacobi, with the 
title, ‘‘Kuriose Geschichten.” Mr. Lutz announces a German 
rendering of Bayard Taylor’s ‘* Lars.” 

John Habberton, author of ‘ Helen’s Babies” has ready a 
new book called “ Country Luck.” Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
have secured the English copyright.——The autobiography of Mr. 
Frith, the painter of ‘‘ The Derby Day,” is announced in London 
by Mr. Bentley ——Maemillan & Co. will publish a work by Lord 
Selborne entitled ‘‘ Ancient Facts and Fictions as to Churches 
and Tithes.” 

Henry Irving ridicules Ignatius Donnelly’s theory about 
Shakespeare, and says it is known that Shakespeare was acting in 
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1610, ten years after he had obtained a competence.——A new 
edition of Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence is in preparation 
by Messrs. Warne.——Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
press a volume on “ Painting in Oil,’ by Miss Louise McLaughlin, 
whose books on China Painting and Pottery Decoration have met 
with much success. 


An important new work by Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, 
entitled “‘ A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages,” is in 
preparation by Harper & Bros. The first volume is nearly ready. 


Mr. Niles, of Roberts Bros., is quoted in the Boston Advertiser 
as saying that the “lack of literary production among Harvard 
men is to be noted.” The illustriousepoch of Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Holmes has given place to a reign of dullness. According to 
Mr. Niles, “the West is looming up as a field for authors.” 


William R. Jenkins, New York, has just ready ‘‘ Mine et Con- 
tre Mine,” an original French Comedy by A. Guillet, probably 
the first one published in this country. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has written an introduction to Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast,” an edition of which, containing 
all the illustrations in fac-simile, will be issued at once from the 
Leadenhall press. 

Archdeacon Farrar, in addition to his little volume on “ Every 
Day Christian Life,” is engaged on a larger work on Church His- 
tory. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish this fall the Coleorton 
letters, which comprises letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth’s sister, Southey, and Scott to Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont, of Coleorton in Leicestershire, from 1803 to 1838. 
They have been edited with notes and an introduction by William 
—— of St. Andrew’s University, and will be published in two 
volumes. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE Christmas Harper’s will contain, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the magazine, a colored plate. It will illustrate an ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘ Gems of the United States,” and the delicacy of the plate 
is such that it requires twenty printings. This number will also 
contain Christmas stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Egbert Crad- 
dock, and Capt. Charles King. The poems of the number will be 
by T. B. Aldrich, Andrew Lang, Wm. Black, and Will Carleton. 
Praed’s poem ‘“ The Vicar” will be given, with illustrations by 
Mr. Abbey, one of which will form the frontispiece. A feature of 
the number will be ‘‘ Five o’clock Tea,” a farce by W. D. Howells. 


The Christmas edition of Scribner’s has already gone to press. 


Mr. Henry Norman, of the editorial staff of the London Pall 
Mall Gazetie, has been commissioned to make a tour of the world, 
and report, in a series of articles, the result of his observations 
and interviews in all quarters of that Empire on which the sun 
never sets. He is not on an “interviewing ” errand, in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word; but will meet and talk with representative 
people in each of the various colonies and dependencies of the 
Crown, and embody his gleanings in letters which will be editorial 
rather than reportorial in character. 

St. Nicholas for 1888 is to have a series of papers on Australia, 
by Mr. Joseph O’Brien, a writer of experience and a member of 
the editorial staff of a leading Australian journal. Another series 
in this magazine will be “The Routine of the Republic,” by Mr. 
Edmund M. Alton, which will describe for young folk the daily 
practical workings of the administrative department of our Goy- 
ernment. It will show how the President works at the White 
House, and will conduct its readers through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the State and War Departments, the custom-houses, etc. 
Mr. Alton’s previous series described the workings of Congress. 

“* Lady Grace,” which has just appeared, will not be the last 
of Mrs. Henry Wood’s posthumous works. Another of these lately 
discovered stories is to run through The Argosy in 1888. 








ART NOTES. 


a frontispiece of the Magazine of Art, for October, is an etch- 

ing by Champollion, of a picture by A. Moore, ‘‘ The Dream- 
ers,” and other full page pictures are ‘Going Westward,” from 
the painting by Alfred Parsons, and “En Mer,” from a painting by 
Frank M. Boggs. Mr. Parsons is an Englishman who has won a 
reputation in America by his drawings in The Century and Harpers’ 
Magazine, and Mr. Boggs is an American whose work has decided 
merit. The letter-press of the number includes an article by Rich- 
ard Heath, on Nicolas Poussin, with several illustrations of his 
most important works; one by Alfred St. Johnston on the great 
Museum and Art Gallery at Birmingham, with numerous pictures ; 
“Siena as a Cradle of Art,” by Rennell Rodd; and ar excellent 
continuation of the series on “ Current Art.” 





Mr. Toby Rosenthal’s picture of “ Elaine,” which became 
somewhat famous by being once cut from its frame and stolen, 
while on view in in San Francisco some years ago, has just been 
placed on exhibition in New York. 


The October number of the Book Buyer discusses that very 
interesting and fruitful topic, the jillustration of books. It quotes 
the remark of a publisher, who said he had given up the issue of 
Christmas illustrated books, because the magazines furnished such 
a supply of beautiful wood-engravings for so small a price that 
there was considerable risk in entering into competition with 
them, and adds: “‘ A tendency—slight, perhaps, but still percepti- 
ble—seems to prevail on the part of publishers to illustrate holi- 
day books in an elaborate manner that shall bring them outside 
the range of this comparison and competition. Etching and pho- 
togravure are means adapted to this end, while the various cheaper 
forms of process reproduction are being more extensively used 
than ever. It is too soon to determine for a certainty whether or 
not this tendency is due to the high quality and abundance, at 
a low price, of the magazine wood-engravings, but the explana- 
tion seems plausible. It would be a decided cause for regret if it 
were found that such a reason were operating to check, to any 
great extent, the use of wood-engravings for holiday book illustra- 
tion. For, aside from etchings, which form a class distinct by 
themselves, the artistic and educating influence of wood-engrav- 
ings is more potent for good than any other style of illustrations.” 

The autumn exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
New York city, will open on the 21st of November and close on 
the 7th of December. 


An exhibition of etchings, the work of Peter Moran and the 
French etcher Felix Buhot, is to be held by Mr. Kepple, at his 
new art gallery in Sixteenth street, New York. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


4 ie test of the dynamite gun of Lieut. Zalenski, at Fort Lafay- 

ette, New York harbor, on September 20th, was so successful 
in almost every particular as to go a long way toward proving 
what has long been suspected by many, that the ingenuity of Amer- 
ican naval constructors may be better employed than in joining 
in the wearisome competition of building heavier and heavier ar- 
mored vessels to meet the increasing efficiency of offensive weap- 
ons. The range of the gun compares not unfavorably with that of 
ordinary artillery, and its explosive power is equal to that of a 
moderately charged torpedo, and the union of these hitherto sep- 
arate methods of attack make a weapon of unique powers. The 
boat which is to carry these weapons will cost a sum which will be 
entirely insignificant when compared with the cost of a first-class 
armored cruiser, and yet it looks as if it would be likely to prove 
more than a match for such a vessel, even if armed with the dyna- 
mite guns, as celerity of movement and smallness of surface pre- 
sented to fire would be of more value in a duel with dynamite guns 
than heavy armor. Altogether it looks as if the day of the heavy 
armored ships was on the wane, and if it should prove so, Amer- 
icans may well congratulate themselves that they did not join in 
the costly race for supremacy on this line. 

Farmers living in Howard county, Indiana, in the vicinity of 
the great Shrader gas well, near Kokomo, go on record as harvest- 
ing the first wheat by natural gaslight. A dozen self-binders, and 
men shocking wheat by this light, was, says the Indianapolis Times, 
truly a novel scene, which was witnessed by hundreds of people, 
who surrounded the fields of grain in carriages. The constant 
roar of the Shrader well can be distinctly heard eight miles away, 
while the light can be plainly seen at Burlington, fifteen miles west. 
The estimated flow of gas is 15,000,000 cubic feet every twenty- 
four hours. 

George F. Kunz, of New York, writes to Science of the find- 
ing of a real diamond of considerable value, on a farm near Dy- 
sartville, McDowell county, N. C., in the summer of 1886, by a 
twelve-year old son of Grayson Christie. He picked it up and 
carried it home, where it lay on the shelf two weeks before he gave 
it another thought. It was then taken to the village grocer’s, John 
Laughridge’s, where various opinions were passed upon it, until 
at last the conclusion that it was a diamond was reached. It was 
then sent to Messrs. Tiffany & Co. for valuation. It is quite per- 
fect, but not quite pure white, having a faint grayish yellow tint. 
This stone being more than an average find, Mr. Kunz thought it 
would be of interest to visit the locality, and while there in 
June, 1887, he fully authenticated all the facts of the finding. Dy- 
sartville is sixteen and one-half miles from Morgantown, twelve 
from Marion, eight miles from Bridgewater, and four from Capt. J. 
C. Mill’s goldmine. A number of supposed diamonds, which 
proved to be zircon or smoky quartz, have been found here before. 
No trace of garnet, peridotic, or any of the associations of the 
diamond were found near the spot. Thisdiamond must therefore 
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have been transported in decomposing soil from some higher 
ground in the vicinity, during a heavy freshet. Its value asa 
gem, not counting any value its American origin may attach to it, 
would be from about one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Professor Riley, the entomologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has made public the result of an exhaustive personal in- 
vestigation into the habits of the Phorodon humili, or hop louse. 
His discoveries are expected to prove of value to hop growers, as 
he has succeeded in learning the habitation of this pest during the 
winter months, and tracing it through the varying stages of insect 
life. Before the investigation, it was not known how or where 
the insect survived the winter. Professo riley has now satisfied 
himself that the eggs laid by the female at the close of the sum- 
mer are deposited in plum trees, where the insect hatches in the 
spring, and resides until the third generation. This third brood, 
unlike its predecessors, is winged, and immediately after develop- 
ment abandons the plum tree and attacks the hop vine. In the au- 
tumn a counter migration from the hop vine to the plum tree oc- 
curs, the winter eggs are deposited, and the cycle of life goes on 
in the same way. 

The Industrial World of Chicago states that the production of 
American tin ata price that will make it a commercial success 
has been proved feasible by the operations of a Mr. Fowler of that 
city, who has been conducting a series of experiments, finally with 
success, on the ore from a mine in the Black Hills, Dakota. This 
body of ore was discovered some time ago, and several parties 
tried to work it, but failed, because of the apparenti mpossibility of 
separating the tin from the mica-schist with which the ore is liber- 
ally supplied. It could not be stamped or ground in the ordinary 
way, because the flakes of mica would float off in the water and 
carry the particles of tin with it. Being assured that there was 
plenty of ore, and that all that was lacking was a suitable method 
of separation, Mr. Fowler visited the spot last spring and mined a 
car-load of ore in one day and brought it to Chicago. During the 
summer he conducted a number of interesting experiments, and 
finally hit upon a completely successful method of reducing and 
separating the ore from the mica and other foreign substances. 
He has since shipped machinery of his own invention to the 
mines, and will soon have a large plant in full operation. The ore 
is extremely rich, running from 20 to 30 per cent. pure tin, and 
the cost of its production is stated to be under ten cents a pound. 
As this is less than half the price of the foreign product which at 
present has a monopoly of the market, commercial success seems 
to be almost assured for the venture if the mechanical difficulties 
are overcome. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HisToRY OF AMERICA. Edited by Justin Win- 
sor.—Vol. III. ENG LisH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. Pp. 578. [By subscription only.] Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. (Philadelphia Agent, William D. Allen, 1715 Chestnut Street). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Miller. ‘Two volumes. Pp. 656. 
$4.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE INVADERS AND OTHER Stories. By Count Lyoff N. Tolstoi. Pp. 343. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

A Memorr oF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By James Elliot Cabot. Two Vol- 
umes. Pp. 809. $3.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. 1512-1883. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Pp. 339. $1.75. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 1847-1855. With Portraits and 
Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 8vo. Pp. 187. $2.50. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A SpECULATOR IN PETTICOATS. By Hector Malot. Translated [From the 
French] by Mary Neal Sherwood. Pp. 342. Paper. $0.75. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 

Tur GIANT DwaRF. A Story for Young and Old. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Fitch Club,” etc. Pp. 400. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

DIALEct Poems. By Charles Follen Adams. Pp.136. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Tue Rose OF PARADISE. By Howardiyle. Pp. 231. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

MopERN ITALIAN Ports. Essaysand Versions. By W. D. Howells. Pp. 

70. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


DRIFT. 


T has lately become a fashion to speak of realism, so called, as if it were a 
] recent discovery or invention, like the telephone or the electric light. 
Realism in literature and art has always existed, and, when unaccompanied 
by the imaginative faculty, has always occupied a secondary place. Every 
age has produced writers who have attempted faithfully to paint the life of 
their period, and they have painted it best who did uot seek merely to pho- 
tograph it. There were great warriors before Agamemnon, There were 
great novelists before Gogol, Tourguéneff, Doctoievski, and Tolstoi; and 
there were dirty writers before Zola, whose vaunted realism is to be ques- 
tioned. Photography has its limitations, and its perspective is invariably 
false. Zola’s pictures of French social life and manners are Obviously the 











grossest exaggerations. Society, as he reflects it, could not hold together a 
twelvernonth. Is every poor girl in Paris a courtesan, and is every well-born 
married woman somebody’s mistress? Is everything honeycombed with 
corruption? Is that all the author can tell us of his own country? ‘Then 
he had better not tell it. The plain fact is that Zola’s romances have been 
widely read, not because they were truthful, but because they were nasty. 
They had the novelty of being more startlingly brutal than any other books 
not taken charge of by the police. I speak of them in the past tense, for 
their popularity is waning. The minority report of human decency is 
against it, and it will kill it. The popularity of most novels is a short- 
breathed business. Each century has its own particular vintage, with a 
bouquet so delicate as not to bear transportation from one cycle to another. 
Only the fittest survives. Contemporary judgment seldom settles the ques- 
tion. Who would have doubted the immortality of Richardson, when the 
blonde and brown lashes of half the girls in England were heavy with tears 
over his long-waisted heroines? But the Clarissa Harlowe style went out 
with the poke-bonnet, and has not returned even in a ghostly fashion, as 
that did with the Salvation Army. We wonder at the taste of our great- 
grandparents, and our great-grandchildren in tnrn will wonder, with more 
reason, at ours. 
‘So runs the world away.” 

Meanwhile, Zola’s writings have done vast hurt to all civilized nations, 
—barbaric nations were happily spared the precious Rougon-Macquart fam- 
ily,—and especial hurt to France and French literature, which didn’t need 
hurting. They have demoralized many a clever French story teller, like 
Maupassant, for example, and have left a nauseating flavor in the mouth of 
mankind.—Atlantic Monthly. 





Since his return from his vacation tour in Europe, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew has been talking of the comparative merits of the American and the 
European railway systems. Of course he can hardly be regarded as an en- 
tirely unbiassed witness, but what he says has interest and weight, notwith- 
standing. He says: 

“No one can study the railway system on the Continent without seeing 
the vices and defects of governmental direction. Leaving out the enormous 
factor of political power, which hundreds and thousands of railroad employ- 
ees give to a party in control of Government, the Governmental railway 
once finished is always the same railway. Under our free railway system a 
railroad is never finished. The railway which is owned by a Government 
is managed by a Cabinet Minister, whose sole object is to extract enough 
service from it to meet the obligations incurred in its purchase or its con- 
struction, and then at the expiration of his term of office to pass it over in 
good order to his successor. He can’t afford to try experiments, to test, and 
finally to adopt or reject new inventions, or to build branch lines or side 
tracks for the development of new localities or mines. The enormous devel- 
opment which is going on all along the lines of American railways has cer- 
tainly no counterpart in the French, German or Belgian railways. With us, 
between proper laws for regulating railways, and proper commissions to sce 
that the laws are obeyed the railway corporations are held to the exercise of 
their legitimate functions, and extortion and unjust discrimination are made 
impossible. Rivalry between competing lines compels each railway com- 
pany to offer superior inducements to secure traffic. Even if railway com- 
panies combine and agree upon a rate, they are compelled to secure their 
business by bettering their accommodations and their equipment. The re- 
sult is that the best inventive genius of the world is constantly utilized in 
American railways, while on the Continent the railroads are 100 years be- 
hind us. You still find everywhere on the Continent the compartment, the 
light railway carriage, in which you are tossed about like a pea in a hot 
skillet, and a plentiful lack of toilet rooms. At railway stations accommo- 
dations can be had only fora fee. If you have a complaint against an Amer- 
ican railway you have recourse to the courts and the Railway Commission, 
while fear of traffic being diverted to a rival line compels the railway com- 
pany to listen respectfully. On the Continent you have a claim against the 
Government, and any man who has had a claim against our Federal Govern- 
ment for twenty years knows what that means.” 





The October Bcok Buyer, in a sketch of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the 
Virginia dialect author, says his first publication was ‘‘ Uncle Gabe’s White 
Folks,” a rhyme which appeared in the Bric-a-Brac of Scribner’s Monthly in 
1877. ‘“Marse Chan” was followed by other stories, of which “Ole 
’Stracted”’ was written in one night while Mr. Page was watching by the 
body of the mother of a friend of his. He considers “ Unc’ Edinburg’s 
Drowndin’ ” the best picture of old Virginia life that he has drawn. Mr. 
Page inherits some of his taste for writing, his father, John Page, Esq., being 
a man of fine literary attainments. John Page came of distinguished stock. 
He was a grandson of Governor John Page of Rosewell, who was Jefferson’s 
great friend, and was a leading patriot in the Revolution, being the first 
member on the Committee of Safety in Virginia. John Page was also a 
grandson of General Thomas Nelson, Jr., Revolutionary War Governor of 
Virginia and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. The author’s 
mother was a grand-daughter of General Thomas Nelson, Jr. Mr. Page’s 
father was a Major in the Confederate Army on the staff of his brother-in- 
law, General Pendleton, General Lee’s Chief of Artillery. Young Page was 
about eight years old when the war broke out. He was living at Oakland, 
Hanover County, Va., a part of the old Nelson domain, situated between 
two of the principal roads that led “on to Richmond,” and for two winters 
the Army of Northern Virginia was encamped not far from his home. So, 
although a boy, he saw and heard a good deal of the war. He was educated 
at Washington College and at the University of Virginia, where he studied 
law. Mr. Page’s stories have been published in book form under the title, 
“Tn Ole Virginia.” 





WHEN MIND AND Bopy ARE OUT OF Sorts, with cold extemities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in for a Bilious Attack, springing from a more or 
less Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a 
healthy condition, and speedily remove all biliary distress. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, that the following is proposed 
as an amendment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 


AMENDMENT. 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters, which read as follows : 

‘Tf 22 years of age or upwards, he shall have 
paid, within two years, a state of county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least two months, and 
paid at least on= month before the election,” so that 
the section which reads as follows: 

‘Every male citizen, 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceeding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid, within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months, 
and paid at leaet one month before the election,” 
shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘*Every male citizen 21 yo of age. possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at the polling place of the election district of which 
he shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately precedi'g the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The Legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
who shall have been a citizen for thirty days and an 
inhabitant of this State one year next preceding an 
election, except at municipal elections, and for the 
last thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at such election in the election district of which he 
shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere for 
all officers that now are or hereafter may be elected 
7 the people: Provided, That in time of war no 
elector in the actual military service of the State or 
of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the Legislature shull 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively reside. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or losta residence by reason 
of his presence or absence while employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college 
or seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors, 
who, for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to re- 
side in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established. E 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 








ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


TO ADVERTISERS !! 


For a check for $20 we will print a ten line adver- 
tisement in One Million issues of leading American 
Newspapers and complete the work within ten days. 
This is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a line, for 
1,000 Circulation! The advertisement will appear in 
but a single issue of any paper, and consequently will 
be placed before One Million different newspaper pur- 
chasers :—or Five Million Readers, if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at 
by five persons on an average. Ten lines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. Address with copy of Adv. 
and check, or send 30 cents for Book of 272 pages. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 SprucE StT., NEW YORK. 








OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


MEDICINAL. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of Article XVIII. 
of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, That the following 
amendment is proposed to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 


_There shall be an additional article to said Consti- 
tution, to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 

toxicating liquor, to be used asa ove Realy is hereby 
ohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 

as . misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
Tt liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be a!lowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate 
penalties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





MANUFACTURERS. 





Engine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA, 





REGISTERED, 





TRADE MARK 


NS (Coy w-@ >) tegen 


eS A KTR ra ~ 


1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa 


A WELL TRIED TREATVET. 
For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache. Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 


“The Compound Oxygen Treatment,”’ Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, have 
been using for the last seventeen years, is a scientific 
adjustment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen 
magnetized, and the compound is so condensed and 
made portable that it is sent all over the world. 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to 
the following named weil-known persons who have 
tried their Treatment : 


Hon. Wa. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rey. Victor L ConraD, Ed. Luth Observer, Phila. 
REv. CHas. W. CusHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hon. WM. PENN NIXxoNn, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. A. W. Moor, Ed. The Centenary, Lancaster,S. C. 
W. H. WoRTHINGTON, Ed. New Sonth, Birmingham, Ala. 
JUDGE H. P. VROOMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Melrose, Mass. 

JUDGE R. S. VooRHEEs, New York City. 

Mr. F. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 

Mr. FRANK SIDPALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 Broadway, N. Y., Ed. Phila. 


ee her. 

FIDELIA M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii,Sandwich Islands. 
ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo Zacatecas, Mex. 
Mrs. E. Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, Cen. Am. 
J. Coss, U.S. Vice-Consul, Casablanca, Morocco. 

M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 

ERNEST TURNER, Nottingham, England. 

JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the United States. 


_ ‘ Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and Results,’’ 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, 
published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 
inquirers full information as to this remarkable cura- 
tive agent and a record of several hundred surprising 
cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 
after being abandoned to die by other physicians. 
Will be mailed free to any address on application 

Read the brochure ! 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 











21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


BVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
— Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
— and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 











Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 











PHILADELPHIA. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


ART. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 


Company of Philadelphia. 


825-3831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 


ided for safe-renters. 
” DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ae ° COD ts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
e Company acts as m ‘ “4 
TOR and GUA DIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of |e "iene, from the courts, 
rations and individuals. : 
~ TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 


STEPHEN A.. CALDWELL 
‘ JOHN B. GEST, 


Epwaxkp W. CLARK, T 

GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 

HENRY C. GIRson, THOMAS DRAKE, 

Tuomas McKran, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JonN C. BULLITT. 





INCORPORA.TED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


Lire INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. ALSO INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 


LANCUACES. 


e Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
samara is the onlv successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 
cents. Liberal .erms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C9., Boston, Mass. 











McCLEES’S 
GALLERIES, 
(417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


COLONIAL DAYS, BY PERCY MORAN. SER- 
GEANT’S PORTRAIT, BY MEISSONIER. 
EVENING BELLS, BY RHODA H. 
NICHOLS, AND MANY OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL ETCHINGS. 














PERIODICALS. 





The BoSTON GLOBE says of it: It is a marvel of taste 
and beauty and one cannot understand how it possibly 
can be published for such a trifling price. 


HE 
(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OF ART AND DECORATION. 


Each number contains an Original Etching 
by a leading artist, upwards of thirty other 
fine illustrations and articles by the best 
foreign and American writers en art. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


CHESTNUT STREET COR. TWELFTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


VoL. II. commences with autumn number. Now 
ReEaDy; containing Original Etching by F. W. Freer. 











INSURANCE. 





The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 


Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 


Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 
TOTAL AssETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURANCE AND 1RUST COMPANIES. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS ------+-+-+---- $2,395,450.738 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the ya A 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
—— Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


etc. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Gothran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles S. Hinchman, 

Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 

Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


urg. 
oe Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
e 


Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T WISTAR BROWN, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 








